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throughout western Asia, yet, wherever and whenever we cross the border or land on the shore of India, we may find going on before our eyes the things of which we read in ancient books.   We seem to step suddenly out of the modern world of  formal definite creeds, back into the disorderly supernaturalism of prse-Christian ages.   After making allowance for every difference of manners, creed, and climate, and for innumerable distinctions of detail, we may still fancy that in looking over India we catch a reflection of classic polytheism.   There we seem to have the nearest surviving representative of a half-civilised society's religious state, as it existed before Christianity and Mahomedanism organised and centralised the beliefs of all nations, from Ireland to the Indus.     To those, indeed, who collect their notions of Indian religion out of the traditional scriptures and sacerdotal ordinances, the  elaborate  apparatus  of Brahmanic mythology  and ceremonial may appear to furnish forth a comprehensive system.   But closer observation discovers a whole jumble of   contradictory   ideas   and   practices,   a   medley   of philosophic speculation with popular superstitions underlying the authoritative ritual, and that total indifference to plan or fundamental unity which is the surest symptom of religion in either a rudimentary or an unorganised condition. The seclusion  of   India within  difficult geographical frontiers will, of course, explain much of her religious eccentricities.   And the contrast which she now presents, when  compared  with  western   Asia, may  be  directly accounted  for  by the   course  of  her  known  history. Political vicissitudes seem to have powerfully affected religious development, while the half-conquest of India by